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The Practical Value of the Doctrine of the Trinity 
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ROM various quarters it has come to me that the Doctrine of the 
Trinity—viz., that God exists in three subsistences or so called persons 

which we name Father, Son and Holy Spirit—has lost its power over many 
men, even including many ministers, in our so-called orthodox churches. 
In fact Dr. George A. Gordon, pastor of the New Old South Congrega- 
tional Church in Boston, said that he and former President Tucker of 
Dartmouth College, are the only ministers whom he knows—I suppose in 
Congregational circles—who believe in the Trinity. I asked a dear 
friend of mine, formerly a Methodist, now a Congregationalist minister 
(though not in the pastoral charge for many years), in a letter, what 
he still thought as to the Trinity.. This is what he wrote in reply: “If 
the doctrine of the Trinity had not been formulated until today, I think 
it would never find form at all. You know how, why and when it was 
formulated. You know that it assumed form in the midst of theosophic 
and gnostic speculations. Occult conceptions foreign to our experience 
and alien to the Christian temper find expression in it.” (Of course I 
could not admit this or the following statement. But my object here is 
not to refute what my friend says, but to quote him as a witness.) “In the 
eternal begetting of the Son and the perpetual procession of the Spirit 
from the Father and the Son we are in the midst of images that have no 
explanatory power. If this be so, what purpose can they serve? Even 
in my most orthodox days I always had to receive the doctrine of the 
Trinity like a little child who is told: ‘Open your mouth and shut your 
eyes, and I'll give you something to make you wise.’ The doctrine as 
set forth in the so-called Athanasian creed is a metaphysical puzzle that 
no man can solve to save his soul, and yet it condemns his soul to ever- 
lasting destruction unless he believes it. In respect to this doctrine I 
feel as Omar Khayyam puts it in reference to other teachings: 

‘Myself when young did eager frequent 

Doctor and saint and heard great argument 

About it and about; but evermore 

Came out by the same door wherein I went,’ 
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What there is in simply going in and coming out by the same door I 
fail to see. 

“All this pother comes of trying to be wise above what is written, or 
rather trying to interpret and formulate literally what has been given to 
us suggestively and not literally.” Thus my friend. 

If there is then this widespread doubt and uncertainty even among 
ministers in churches that have always been considered Trinitarian, how 
long will it be before that doubt seizes hold of laymen? In fact a 
ministerial friend told me that laymen do not care much about these 
doctrines anyway, that they have slipped away from them, that they no 
longer make an appeal. 

Now it is my thought not to prove the doctrine of the Trinity, except 
as indirectly its value may help to prove it, but to ask ourselves the 
question: Has the doctrine any practical value? Has it religious worth? 
As a young college fellow who was thinking of coming to Drew wrote 
to a friend who was already there, “Are the Profs any good?” So I ask 
in reference to this doctrine of the Trinity, Is it any good? Do not let 
this truth slip out of your heart and life, dear reader, until at least you 
have considered whether you can afford to lose it, whether it is not too 
valuable to let go. I say, then, first that the doctrine of the Trinity is 
valuable because it helps our faith in God himself. Of course all thought- 
ful and reasonable men who believe in God at all, and all religions worthy 
of the name, believe in only one God. It is as impossible to believe in 
two or more Gods as it is impossible to believe in two or more oneselves. 
You are yourself and no other, and there can be no other. Just so with 
God. Now the doctrine of the Trinity does not say there are three 
Gods, but that though there is only one God arithmetically, this God is 
more than simply an arithmetically one God; that is, he is complex, he 
has a large life, his nature has three sides revealed to us as Father, Son 
and Holy Spirit; there is a depth and variety of being God which has to 
be expressed in this way. In other words God is a unit but he is a 
complex unit; one, but in that oneness manifold. 

Now to me this is a thought of great preciousness. It helps my faith 
in God himself. Here is a great man or woman. What is it that makes 
the greatness? It is the reach of the nature, the depth of it, the many- 
sidedness, simple yet complex, so that the more you know of the nature 
of that man or woman, the more you see to admire, the more you see to 
revere. Of a great man you will sometimes hear it said, That man seems 
to be three men. That is, his nature is so rich, so deep, its powers so 
varied, he seems to exist in a threefold life. Take for instance, a man 
who left us not long ago, Edmund Clarence Stedman. There was his 
nature or life as a man among men, in his home and family, among his 
friends; how fine, how true there. Then there was his nature as a busi- 
ness man, as a great banker. And then there was the third person in him, 
so to speak, Stedman as a poet, as a man of letters, as a historian of 
literature. Or more striking still, take the case of John Fiske. First, 
the man among men, who loves his flagon of beer; second, his profession 
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—a librarian; third, his metaphysical side—a philosopher, so accom- 
plished as though he dwelt in that world alone; and fourth, as a historian 
—one of the greatest in American literature; fifth, a musician; a kind of 
fivefold personality. I do not refer to actual cases of double or triple 
personalities where two or more people dwell in one person, of which 
present day psychologists tell, because these cases are abnormal. But 
certainly when we strike this mysterious region of personality, he who 
dogmatically says there can be no Trinity, has a lesson to learn in intellec- 
tual humility. 

I do not mean that this kind of multiform personality explains the 
Trinity; it illustrates it, it helps us to see it. The great man is one, but 
he is more than one—his nature rich, varied, complex. So it is with 
God—one, but in that oneness of life a fulness of being that is eternally 
satisfying. For me to go back to the Unitarian conception of God— 
one, but in that oneness blank and barren—would be to take my God 
out of my heart, out of the heavens, out of the reverence, out of the 
intellectual life of the world. 

There is another side to this. We have been lately considering Calvin. 
Did you ever think what was the real trouble with Calvin? I mean in 
regard to that doctrine usually associated with his name. Was it not this: 
He thought of God as Will, as Power, as Ruler. Now, that is all right, 
God is all these. But because Calvin did not get hold of the other truth 
that God is also Father; that in the inmost nature of God, you must think 
of him as Father; that out from his inmost life there is ever being be- 
gotten the Son; that is, that God ts also love; that it is just as truly his 
nature to love as it is to rule, I say that if Calvin had really gotten hold 
in jus heart of hearts of the doctrine of the Trinity, he would not have 
frozen the spirits of men with that doctrine which darkened the face of 
God and shut out his kindly light. The trouble with Calvin was that he 
considered the world and man, from the essentially Unitarian point of 
view, from God alone, from God without Christ, from God not as 
Father, and so he thinks of God as parcelling out the fates of men with 
the coldness of a mechanician selecting pieces of iron or steel for his 
engine. Calvin forgot that the Christian idea is that God made the 
world in, through and for the Son, that God never thinks of men except as 
Father of the Son, and therefore he desires all men to be saved, because 
all are made in the image of him who is the Father. Oh, it makes my 
heart bleed when I think how theologians have made men and women 
sad by their truncated teaching, their unconscious Unitarianism—God as 
will, God as Sovereign, and men as pawns on a chessboard, not realizing 
that the Eternal God thinks of men only as Father of the Eternal Son. 

This brings me to the thought that the doctrine of the Trinity is valu- 
able as helping us rightly to estimate man. The Son of God is the first 
born among many brethren (Rom. 8 : 29); the Son looked forward to 
many sons (Heb. 2:10); because he was incarnated in our race, there- 
fore our race is in a sense deified, it is looked upon as a saved and glori- 
fied race. This thought saves us from too dark a view of man, from an 
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exaggerated and one sided doctrine of depravity. I am often tempted to 
despair of my fellow man; when I read of so much political and social 
corruption, of so much sin, of so much crime, it is hard to keep my faith 
in man. But it is as wrong to lose faith in man as it is to lose faith in 
God. No true Trinitarian can do either. The incarnation saves him 
from pessimism, because it makes him see humanity as such, men as a 
whole, saved in Christ. Individual men may reject the light, but no man 
can have the full Trinitarian faith without the gladness of a great hope: 
the humanity in whom the Eternal Son was incarnated taken with him 
into the Eternal Light. 

This thought leads me to say also that the doctrine of the Trinity has 
immense practical value on account of the impetus it gives Christian 
workers in saving men. The Trinity is rather a truth for salvation than 
a truth of speculation or for speculation. If you will notice the pass- 
ages in the New Testament where it is taught you will see that almost 
always it has to do with salvation, with the practical needs of man, with 
the work of bringing men to God. I think there is only one passage in 
the New Testament which announces the Trinity as a bare speculative 
truth (there are three that bear record in heaven, the Father, the Word, 
and the Holy Spirit. And these three are one, (I John, 5 :7), but every- 
body knows that this passage is spurious, and it is therefore omitted in 
all reliable texts and translations. The first place, perhaps, where the 
Trinity is mentioned in plain terms as such is Mt. 28:19, and here it 
is mentioned in connection with the work of bringing disciples to Jesus, 
and with the ordinance which seals and sets forth their salvation. (Go ye 
therefore and make disciples of all nations, baptizing them into the name 
of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit). The first mention in 
Acts is in connection with the results of salvation achieved by Christ. 
(Being therefore by the right hand of God exalted, and having received 
of the Father the promise of the Holy Spirit, he hath proved both this 
which we see and hear 2 :33). There is “one body and one Spirit, even 
as also ye are called in the hope of your calling, one Lord, one faith, one 
baptism, one God and Father of all,” Eph. 4; 4-6. See also Eph. 2; 18-22 
(access in one Spirit unto the Father * * * Christ Jesus the chief 
corner stone * * * habitation of God in the Spirit) ; 1:2 (grace to you 
and peace from God our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ), and verse 13 
(sealed with the Holy Spirit of promise); 5 : 18-20 (filled with the 
Spirit * * * giving thanks * * * in the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ to God even the Father) ; 2 Thes. 2;13 (bound to give thanks to 
God for you, brethren, beloved in the Lord, for that God chose you unto 
sanctification of the Spirit) ; Jude 20. (praying in the Holy Spirit, keep 
yourselves in the love of God, looking for the mercy of the Lord Jesus 
Christ unto eternal life); 1 Peter 1:2 (according to foreknowledge of 
God the Father in sanctification of the Spirit unto obedience and sprink- 
ling of the blood of Christ); 1 Cor. 6:11 (justified in the name of the 
Lord Jesus Christ and in the Spirit of our God). All these and other 
passages teach us that the Trinity is a truth of tremendous practical 
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value, because it is a truth of salvation. It is inwrought as a part of 
the whole work of God to save men. Men can be saved because they are 
made in the image of the eternal Son. He that saves them is that Son him- 
self, who came out from the Father for this very thing, and thus lays the 
foundation for their salvation sure and steadfast in the very being of God 
himself. I found some words in Phillips Brooks’ Trinity Sunday ser- 
mon on the text “For through Him we both have access in one Spirit 
unto the Father” (Eph. 2:18), and they are so good that I must quote 
them. He says that equally clear with the fact that man is separated 
from God is the other fact that in Him, in Jesus of Nazareth, appeared 
the mediator by whom was to be the atonement. ‘His was the life and 
nature who, standing between the Godhood and the manhood, was to 
bring the help and make the firm bright road over which blessing and 
prayer might pass and repass with confident golden feet forever. And 
then the question is—and when we ask it thus it becomes so much more 
than a dry problem of theology; it is a question for live anxious men to 
ask with faces full of eagerness—out of which nature came that Media- 
tor? Out of which side of the chasm sprang the bridge leaping forth 
toward the other? Evidently on both sides that bridge is bedded deep and 
clings with tenacity which shows how it belongs there. He is both 
human and divine. But from which side did the bridge spring? Who 
moved toward the reconciliation? Was it some towering man, who 
going beyond his brothers, overlooked the battlements of heaven, and 
saw the place in the divine heart where man belongs, and then came 
back and bade his brethren follow him and led them with him into a 
home of a father, who, reluctant and forgetful, sat without effort till his 
children found their way to him? It is the most precious part of our 
belief that it was with God that the activity began. It is the very soul of 
the Gospel, as I read it, that the Father’s heart, sitting above in his holi- 
ness, yearns for us as we lay down here in our sin. And when there 
was no man to make an intercession he sent his Son to tell us of his love 
and to live with us, to die for us, to lay his life like a strong bridge out 
from the divine side of existence, over which we might walk back into 
the divinity where we belonged. Through him we have access to the 
Father. As the end was divine so the method is divine. As it is to 
God that we come, so it is God who brings us there. I can think noth- 
ing else without dishonoring the timeless, quenchless love of God” (Ser- 
mons, first series, N. Y. 1878, 13th thousand 1884, pp. 237-8). Nor can 
I, Phillips Brooks. 

I do not know how it is with you, gentle reader, but I must confess | 
that it is this which makes the doctrine of the Trinity so precious to my 
own thinking and feeling; that it was the Everlasting God himself whose 
arms lifted us up out of the miry clay. 

Do you say the Trinity is a far-away speculative truth spun by theolo- 
gians to satisfy some fancied intellectual necessity? TI tell you it is the 
most practical truth in the world, the demand of the heart even more 
perhaps than the head. “But my heart,” said Charles Kingsley in a 
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letter to Thomas Cooper, “but my heart, Cooper, demands the Trinity 
as much as my reason. I want to be sure that God cares for me, that 
God is a Father, that God interfered, stooped, sacrificed himself for us. 
I do not merely want to love—a Christ, some creation or emanation of 
God—whose will and character for aught I know may be different from 
God. I want to love and have the absolute abysmal God himself, and 
none other will satisfy me—and in the doctrine of the Son coequal and 
coeternal, sent by, sacrificed by, his Father, that he might do his Father’s 
will, I find it—and no puzzling texts like those you quote shall rob me 
of that rest of my heart, that is the exact counterpart of him in whom we 
live and move and have our being. The texts are few, and only two 
after all and on them I wait for light as I do on many more; meanwhile 
I say boldly, if the doctrine be not in the Bible it ought to be, for the 
whole spiritual nature of man cries out for it.” See Charles Kingsley, 
His Letters and Memoirs of his Life, by his Widow, L. 1876, 10th 
edition, ’78, i. 397. 

And this is the reason why a Unitarian religion has no hope for 
mankind. Take Mohammedanism, perhaps the only genuine Unitarian 
faith. It has good features, but on the whole, what a cold, dead, cruel, 
religion, with no power to save, none to console, none to lift up, hold- 
ing its people in a vise of conservatism and its women in a night of 
despair. And yet it honors Christ. He is a great prophet, the 
greatest in some respects that ever lived,—but He is not the Son of 
God, only the chief of men, the miracle worker of. Palestine. So 
Mohammedanism has a God who is not eternal Father, that is, no 
real God at all, and so it has no Christ as He is, no salvation, no pity, 
no love, no agencies of world wide relief, no hope for the world. 
From that learn the practical value of the doctrine of the Trinity. 

Notice this also. Men who have labored to save others, and who 
have succeeded in saving others, the Christian workers, the pastors, 
the evangelists, the men who have made this old earth blossom as 
the garden, who have sent tides cf regenerating life down among 
the lost bearing them upwards to higher things, who have changed 
whole communities and whole nations,—these men have not only 
believed the doctrine of the Trinity, but it has been the very light of 
their life. You could no more, for instance, imagine John Wesley 
doing the work he did for the British Islands without believing that 
in Christ he had an absolutely divine Saviour than you can think of 
Benjamin Franklin doing the work he did for the American colonies 
without believing that those colonies ought to be free and independent. 
Nor could you think it of Charles Wesley, whose hymns are saturated 
through and through with the thought of the deity of Christ, nor 
Fletcher, nor any of that band who saved English religion. Think 
of the revival work of the American Methodists without belief in the 
deity of the Lord! You might as well think of a fire starting from 
water. So with all the men like them, preachers who bring men to 
God, mission workers, slum workers, foreign missionaries. It is 
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because these men go with absolute confidence to the lost man, to 
the heathen, to any one and every one, and looking into his eyes, 
say to him: Are you tired of your sins? Are you sorry for them? 
Then look to Christ, believe in Him, and you will be saved. Yes, he 
can say this to him with the absolute confidence that if the sinner 
thus repents and believes he is a saved man. But can’t he tell the 
sinner to believe in God? Yes. But the sinner says, Who is God? 
Where is He? The mighty rose at dawn? The glow of an evening 
sky? He whose voice js in the hurricane? He who inspires the poets 
and prophets? The sinner might respond to him in the fine sonnet 
of Henry Kirke White. 


“What art thou, Mighty One! where is thy seat? 

Thou broodest in the calm that cheers the lands, 

And dost bear within thy awful hands 

The rolling thunders and the lightning fleet; 

Stern in thy dark wrought car of cloud and wind 

Thou guid’st the northern storm and night’s dead noon, 

Or, on the red wing of the fierce monsoon, 

Disturb’st the sleeping giant of the Ind. 

In the drear silence of the polar span 

Dost thou repose? or in the solitude 

Of sultry tracts, where the lone caravan 

Hears nightly the tiger’s hungry brood? 

Vain thought! the confines of his throne to trace 

Who glows through all the fields of boundless space.” 
Then the worker Says: “Your God is Christ, He who said, ‘Come 
unto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden and I will give you 
rest.’ He wrestled for you in Gethsemane. He bore your sins upon 
Golgotha. Get hold of Him and you have gotten hold of God. 
Believe on Him and you are a new man.” 

And so the practical value of the doctrine of the Trinity is that it 
is the faith of experience, the faith that we know as saved men. That 
God redeemed us and not man, that no one but God can give us life 
eternal, that believing in Christ we have this life, that the movements, 
the impulses, the leadings, that have thus bound us to God are from 
Him, that is, that we believe in the Holy Spirit—this we know, this 
we feel. After explaining his Trinitarian faith to his Unitarian 
father and showing the reasonableness of it, Frederick Denison 
Maurice says: “This, my dear father, is my faith. It is one about 
which I should be most able to write to you or talk with you. There 
may be a hundred thousand simpler faiths. It is simpler to believe 
in the Great Spirit with the North American Indians; it is simpler to 
worship wood and stone; but what is the worth of simplicity if it 
does not account for facts which we know; if it does not satisfy 
wants which we feel; if it does not lead us to the truth which we 
desire?” 

Two or three other things before I close. The doctrine of the 
Trinity is valuable because it helps us believe in the better day com- 
ing, that is, that the Spirit working in history, the Spirit prompting 
the hearts of men to nobler things, is the Spirit of God. It is valu- 
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able because it alone explains the great saints;——men who were 
passionately devoted to God because they loved and adored Christ 
with all their hearts. Maurice called it the ‘‘center of all my belief; 
the rest of my spirit.” The doctrine of the Trinity is valuable because 
it saves religion from becoming hardened into a cold philanthropy 
or into an intellectual protest, instead of being an evangel of good 
news, a warm current of life and salvation. And finally it is valuable 
because it alone explains the strange fascination of Jesus, and His 
unparalleled power over human souls. You cannot take Jesus out of 
the life, out of the inmost being, of the Father, without taking away 
the key which explains Him. Why is it that He draws you and 
melts you and shames you and lifts you as no other man? You pass 
by the great saints on the other side. Edwards has nothing for you, 
Wesley leaves you cold—all that they and the others have for us 
they got from Christ. In your deeper moments they all fade away— 
Christ only is left. Why is this? At the bottom it is simply this: 
Wesley was man and Christ was God. But notice: it is through his 
manhood that you came to know him as divine. This is the miracle 
of history. Begin with the Son of man and you come to the Son of 
God. Study the man Jesus, and you come to love Him as man, then 
to adore Him as God. Then you are God’s. And this is the practical 
value of the doctrine of the Trinity. 


Note.—See The Life of. Frederick Denison Maurice, edited by his son, N. Y., 
1884, i. 137, See some striking remarks of Frederick W. Robertson on the study 
of Christ’s humanity leading to his divinity, in his Life and Letters, p. 320. 


Madison, N. J. 


Some Manifestations of Modernist Intolerance and Evasion 


ODERNISTS are so boastful about their love of truth and their 

open mindedness that many people believe it is true of them. 
A few illustrations of their actual attitude will be illuminating. 
These are taken out of numbers that have come to our notice within 
six weeks. 

(1) The Presbyterian of Philadelphia sets forth in the issue of 
October 15, 1925, that the Presbytery of New York has gone on strike 
against the standards of the Church. The fact briefly is this: A 
committee of eleven of the New York Presbytery brought a resolu- 
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tion before that body on October 5th providing that until the present 
controversy is settled “no more candidates for the ministry should 
be received into New York Presbytery. Elder Freece, of the Fort 
Washington Presbyterian Church, suggested that, inasmuch as the 
controversy only concerned the students who did not have a full 
faith, it would be unfair to exclude candidates who had a faith which 
affirmed all of the historic and essential Standards of the Church. 
The committee retired to consider the matter, and proposed such an 
amendment permitting candidates who met the unanimous approval 
of the Examination Committee to be presented for admission. It was 
neatly passed when Mr. Speers, of the First Presbyterian Church, 
said that such an action would be very unfair. That it would give 
the Fundamentalists a decided advantage over the Modernists, and if 
those with modernistic tendencies could not be freely admitted, then 
no one should be admitted. This kind of an argument appealed to 
the intellects of the majority of the Presbytery, and the amendment 
was objected to and the Presbytery adopted the resolution, and went 
on strike!” 

The unfairness of keeping out men who subscribe to the estab- 
lished standards of faith because men cannot be received who do not 
so subscribe ought to be sufficiently clear. However, this is an illus- 
tration of Modernist leadership. 

(2) The Washington Methodist Preachers’ Meeting publicly 
attacked the Methodist League for Faith and Life, and even went into 
a discussion of the motives of its leaders. This matter being reported 
in the League the secretary of the League was instructed to address 
the secretary of that preachers’ meeting requesting an opportunity 
to appear before them and make defense. The communication was 
received and discussed, but it has neither been acknowledged, nor has 
any reply been made to it. 

(3) A teacher of Bible in one of our ‘training schools is insisting 
that the critical point of view taught in her classes must be accepted 
by the student body. It is serious enough to teach contrary to faith, 
but to summon young people to surrender their faith with threaten- 
ings is even worse. 

(4) An examiner in one of the summer schools of theology wrote 
a certain evangelically minded student as follows. The ‘young man 
had said that there is “still power to save if the blood be applied.” 
The examiner inquired: “In the above mentioned sentence what do 
you mean by the blood? The only blood I know of is that which is 
in the bodies of people. Do you mean that some of that must be 
taken out and rubbed or painted on some one? Or do you mean 
that some of Christ’s blood must be found? I£ you mean Christ’s 
blood, where do you find it?” He went on to say, “I do not mean 
this for jest, I would like to know what you mean by the words.” 

The figure, washed in the blood of the Lamb is sufficiently familiar 
both in the Bible and in Christian hymnology for any believer tovcome 
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prehend it. And the reference to getting Christ’s blood, and to 
getting and painting people with blood is inexpressibly crude. 

(5) Professor Lewis of Drew Seminary has set forth some very 
divergent views as to the person of Jesus Christ in his new volume, 
“Jesus Christ and the Human Quest.” The fact that his views are 
divergent was set forth in the September-October copy of the 
Methodist Review. Dr. Lewis was invited to appear in Philadelphia 
and meet this criticism, and any date in October, November or 
December was offered to him by the Methodist Preachers’ Meeting 
there. He declined the invitation. Since then another meeting has 
been negotiating with him. He has accepted this invitation only upon the 
condition that he be not drawn into controversial discussion. In other 
words he will not make answer to the criticisms of his book, BECAUSE 
NO ANSWER CAN BE MADE; but instead of frankly admitting this, 
he raises a dust by refusing to be drawn into controversy. We would 
remind him that his book has already put him into controversy. 


The Progress of the League 
HE Methodist League for Faith and Life has had a great month 
since the October issue of the Cart appeared. One big event 
after another has been brought to a climax, or is being brought. 

First, the Baltimore brethren put over a big mass meeting in the 
South Baltimore Station Church, the Church of which Rev. Raymond 
Cooke, our secretary, is the minister. The main floor of the Church 
was filled half an hour before the time scheduled for the meeting, 
and when Mr. Dulaney (who was presiding) announced the opening 
hymn every seat in the house was occupied. The Baltimore papers 
covered the meeting. The loose collection was well over a hundred 
dollars; in addition about a hundred and fifty persons joined the 
League. Baltimore now leads the League forces in every way. It was 
the first Conference Chapter to organize, it has the largest member- 
ship (well over 200), and has conducted the first successful mass 
meeting. / 

Second, the League sent a committee before the Board of Bishops 
at their recent meeting in Buffalo. The committee itself was an 
achievement, for it was made up of many of the foremost leaders of 
the denomination including pastors, district superintendents, educa- 
tors, judges, lawyers, and business men, nearly every one of whom 
had a record of service in the connectional interests of the Church. 
The Bishops received the committee with great cordiality. An hour 
was allotted for the presentation of our facts and arguments. The 
Bishops listened with evident interest and seriousness. 

Third, on the last day of this month, November 30th, the New 
Jersey Conference will become organized as a chapter. The occasion 
will be a dinner in the new Walt Whitman Hotel of Camden, N. J. 
The committee on arrangements is made up entirely of outstanding 
laymen of the New Jersey Conference. Mr. E. G. C. Bleakly is the 
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chairman, the other members of the committee are Judge Harold B. 
Wells, Judge Clarence L. Cole, Mr. Howard I. Branson, Mr. Harlan S. 
Miner, Mr. William E. Massey, Charles K. Haddon, Mr. J. E. Rossell. 


Evangelical Methodism 


The Methodist Church could not exist, much less flourish, partially 
evangelical and partially Unitarian. Whatever wholesome social influ- 
ence Unitarianism at its best may have asserted, as an organization it 
continually tends to thin out into a mildly ethical association, many of 
whose members seem to take their supremest delight in attacking 
Christianity. Nor can the Methodist Church flourish by soft-pedalling 
its faith in the finality and supremacy of Jesus Christ. It must con- 
tinue to preach Christ as He has always been preached from the begin- 
ning. He is in an unique and absolute sense the Son of God, the Saviour 
of the world; and the church must keep in the foreground not only the 
spirit of Christ and the program of Christ and the life of Christ, but 
Christ Himself. Of any Church that is to do its work at the present 
time it must be written—‘‘Jesus Himself stands in their midst.” 

October 29, 1925 —California Christian Advocate. 


The First Convention of the League of 
Evangelical Students 


HE first convention of the League of Evangelical Students was 

held in Grand Rapids, Mich., from the 20th to the 24th of 
November. Many leaders of thought in the intellectual world were 
in attendance. Schools from the Lakes to the Gulf, and from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific were represented. This is the answer of young 
men of Faith to the radicalism being promulgated by Modernists 
through other student gatherings. 


The Grand Rapids Press announces the meeting as follows: 

Outstanding Church leaders and student delegates from theological seminaries 
and Bible schools throughout the country will be in this city November 20th 
to 24th at the first annual conference of the League of Evangelical Students. 
The meetings, all of which will be open to the public, will be held in the 
auditorium of Calvin College and in Wealthy Street Baptist Church. 

Leading speakers will be: Prof. Leander S. Keyser of Hamma Divinity 
School, Springfield, O.; Prof. J. Gresham Machen of Princeton Theological 
Seminary, Princeton, N. J.; Prof. Melvin Grove Kyle of Xenia Theological 
Seminary, St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. Harold Paul Sloan, Haddonfield, N. J.; and 
Prof. J. K. Kuizenga of Western Theological Seminary, Holland. 

Among faculty members who will attend are: Prof. T. T. Myers of Juniata 
School of Theology, Huntingdon, Pa.; Prof. Henry F. Lutz of Cincinnati Bible 
Seminary, Cincinnati, O.; Prof. F._T. Allinson of John Brown University, 
Sulphur Springs, Ark., and Dr. A. B. Winchester of Evangelical Theological 
College, Dallas, Texas. 


H. G. Wells, Historian 


Peppery little Bulgaria has made a strong protest against the misrep- 
resentation of her country in Mr. H. G. Wells’ “Outline of History.” 
Through his wife he has consented to let the corrections be made, and 
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that history is now being written by a native Bulgarian. What a time 
Mr. Wells would have if he were called upon to correct all the blunders 
of his unhistorical history! If those prehistoric men, about whom he 
has written with so much aplomb, could reply, what would they say? If 
they really were as savage as he and other evolutionists represent them to 
be, his life would hardly be safe for a minute. The query arises, If Mr. 
Wells could not correctly write the history of a state like Bulgaria, what 
confidence can be placed in his professed annals of the people of primi- 
tive times—especially when he describes “the Old Man’ of paleolithic 
age?—The Bible Champion. 


The Crime Wave 


R. HARRY E. WOOLEVER gives the figures that eight out of 

every ten in Sing Sing are under thirty. Dr. Wilson gives thirty 
years ago as the time when the Modernist current became a deliberate 
propaganda. Is there any connection between these two statements? 

We think there is. The present generation of criminals (those under 
thirty years of age) grew up when the Bible had a reduced authority, 
the person of Christ a reduced majesty, and when the ethical emphasis 
of preaching was reduced. Perhaps those who become criminals have 
never gone to Church; but they have touched these lowered moral and 
spiritual values in the lives of those who do, and they have read the 
attacks upon faith in the papers and magazines, and the awe of the 
supernatural has been dug away from beneath their lives. 

During this same thirty years we have seen many great social move- 
ments carried through to success. Every one of these promised large 
things. But the fact is that the moral average of the nation has declined, 
and that it has declined just at the point where religious sanctions have 
been reduced, and non-religious social forces put in their place. 

The Jews did not use to produce criminals. But in the past decade or 
so, since the notable decline in their interest in their sacred Scriptures 
they have produced a very large percentage of criminals. 

The teaching of mechanistic philosophy (miscalled science) is going 
merrily on. Behavioristic Psychology is also being taught. The schools 
are playing with the moral and religious foundations that lie beneath the 
whole social and political structure. Religion is being increasingly 
neglected. Criminals are increasing, and the increase is appearing in 
exactly those generations which have felt the influence directly or in- 
directly of these forces. 

It is time that earnest men began to take faith seriously. It matters 
tremendously whether and what men believe about God and the future. 
President Coolidge sounded this note in his address last October at the 
Capitol before the National Council of Congregational Churches. He 
said, “If the people are the government it cannot rise above them; it can- 
not furnish them with something they do not have; it will be what they 
are, this is true representation. The Government will be able to get out of 
the people only such virtue as religion has placed in there.” God, 
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Righteousness, Christ, the Bible, Judgment, Heaven, Hell are all items of 
belief. They are not known to sense perception. But to believe them and 
to live by their mystic light makes the chief difference between civiliza- 
tion and savagery. 


Archeology Strengthens Faith 


RCHEOLOGY is constantly adding to the weight of evidence which 
A sustains faith. Criticism has been forced again and again to correct 
its speculative findings, and always in the direction of Biblical reliability. 
Writing in the age of Moses, once denied is now proved. The Roman 
census has been denied, but later discoveries include census papers, and 
not only so, but some in which the method followed is identical with that 
described in the New Testament. The most recent discovery of the 
Archeologist now confirms the story of the delivery of Moses from the 
river by the hand of Pharoah’s daughter. We quote from a special article 
in the Philadelphia Public Ledger written by Sidney Thatcher. 


Public Ledger Foreign Service 
Copyright by Public Ledger Company 


London, Oct. 19.—(By Cable.)—A sentence engraved in stone, either by 
Moses or at his order, has been deciphered in what may prove to be the most 
romantic archeological discovery of modern times. The discovery is announced 
by Prof. Hubert Grimme, of Munster University. 

The inscription itself has been known for the last twenty years. The stone 
was excavated from Mount Sinai by the English archeologist, Flinders Petre, 
and remained a sealed mystery for years. 

No hieroglyphics of any known alphabet, not even in ancient Babylonian 
script, helped in the least to put meaning into the writings. All that could be 
said was that they probably dated before 1500 B. C. Nine years ago Prof, Allen 
Gardner, after years of study, succeeded in defining fifteen consonants a8 a 
foundation of the hieroglyphice. He could not identify any vowels or read any 
words, but what he had found made it seem probable that the inscription was 
written with the first alphabet of the human race. 

Prof. Grimme has carried on Prof. Gardner's study and increased the identifi- 
cation of the letters in this primitive alphabet to twenty-two. Applying this 
knowledge, he changed curious lines into intelligible words and, to his delight, 
found that they were old Hebraic, bearing the full Bible Hebraic stamp. 

And then he translated, “I, Manassah, Captain of the Mountain and Chief 
Priest of the Temple, thank Hiathhephsut, daughter of the Pharaohs, that she 
drew me from the Nile and promoted me to high honors.” 

Manassah is a name identical with Moses. 

The migration of the Hebrews from Egypt took place in 1440 B. C. There- 
fore, little doubt is left that this inscription either was written by Moses in 
stone—as were the Ten Commandments—or was written at his command. 

Inscriptions still remain on Mount Sinai and now it is proposed that the 
Anglo-German expedition working there shall contine its excavations and try 
to obtain final proof that the world possesses an actual inscription of the founder 
of monotheistic religion. The English Government already has agreed to sup- 
port such an expedition in all possible ways. The matter will be brought to 
the attention of the German Government by a committee composed of Prof. 
Grimme’s friends. 


In the Schools 


R. HARRY E. WOOLEVER said at the Philadelphia Preachers’ 
Meeting recently that half of the students who go to our colleges 
and training schools to prepare for our ministry and Christian work are 
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turned aside during their courses. Bishop Henderson is reported to have 
made a very similar statement before the Philadelphia Conference some 
few years ago. The following letter coming from a minister’s daughter 
who had gone to take training in one of our schools will probably throw 
a bit of light upon this circumstance. The letter bears the date of the 
fall of the present year, and is addressed to her mother. We quote: 


“This Hebrew History is certainly interesting. I am learning lots of things. 
Moses didn’t cross the Red Sea; Mt. Sinai is in Mt. Seir region; there were 
no plagues sent by God; ten commandments were not given by God; low tide 
and land slide is how Hebrews got across Jordan; Jericho was not taken as 
given in Bible; there was no flood; the Bible is tradition, not History. Miss 
Uekese sl sis. apstiseala has not told us, but has told some of the upper classmen that she 
does not believe in the Virgin Birth. Do you expect me to accept these teach- 
ings, to go to class and put on paper such things as I am taught? I can’t. 
I’m in the wrong place and I don’t only realize it but have been told that the 
Dean says those who cannot accept this faith should beat it. It is a required sub- 
ject. You and Dad talk this matter over, please. I can see my way clear this 
far—I would love to come home and give my time over to vocal and piano for the 
rest of this year and decide what I shall do next. I do not like Religious Educa- 
tion and never shall. I’m through, and that ends it. I know this is very hard 
for you, but I cannot stay and have thrown in my face day after day that Bop 
and my people are ignorant people because of their faith, nor can I accept that 
Bop, Uncle, and Dad know nothing of their Bible. When I think of my loved 
ones who worked nineteen years to teach me right from wrong and to love my 
Maker and to worship and respect Him, it gives me a feeling of being crushed 
to have to accept such Bible teaching and Sociology teachings that I come from 
an animal form. If I am forced to accept that nothing in the Bible is true, 
then I’m willing to accept that there is no God,—and I can’t. If all goes as I 
expect I'll be home Saturday evening to stay till Sunday.” 


An Introduction to Philosophy 
By Epcar SHEFFIELD BrIGHTMAN, BorDEN Parker BowNE 
Professor of Philosophy in Boston University 
Henry Holt and Company, New York, $3 


E BOUGHT this book, not knowing whether we would care to 

review it in this journal or not. However, we find it so valuable 
that we want to call attention to it. Of course, only readers who desire 
to keep up with the procession in the profound discipline of philosophy 
will care to spend their money for such a book and study it. For such 
persons it will, indeed, be worth while. First, it is scholarly and technical, 
and yet the author commands so clear and terse a style that the book can- 
not be said to be “hard reading” for those who have had some discipline 
in abstract thinking. 

The book is informing, particularly for those who want an “introduc- 
tion” to philosophy, because it explains in a satisfactory way all the 
various systems that the human mind has devised. Thus one who masters 
this work will know what each system holds and teaches, and will be able 
to identify it. That is a distinct advantage from the viewpoint of culture 
and mastery. Many of the questions of the day cannot be discussed 
intelligently without some knowledge of the various systems of philosophy. 

The most commendable feature of the work is, that the author has 
convictions of his own, and knows how to expound and defend them, 
and, best of all, as we think, he takes the right position. He does not 
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aim to be popular—that would be like a dead fish just gliding with the 
current. He prefers to stand firm and unafraid for what he believes. 
Thus we find him taking the right position in Epistemology, upholding 
the doctrine of the dualism between subject and object. He does not 
merge the mind and its object into one. The gulf between the two is 
bridged by universal experience. He believes in the reality of both mind 
and matter. This is most refreshing in these days when speculative 
scientists seem bent on blurring out all distinctions. 

Our author also accepts the doctrine of the objective character of values, 
and frankly acknowledges that this conception leads him to theism. His 
chapter on psychology (title, “What is Consciousness?) is invaluable for 
its criticism of monism of all kinds, including Behaviorism, and for its 
cogent arguments for Dualism. He also advocates interaction, as one 
would expect him to do, believing that both mind and body are realities 
united in the organism of one personality. His analysis of the various 
philosophical world-views is keen. “Is the World a Machine?” is a 
chapter worth many times the price of the book. The universe is a 
machine—but it is also something more, because it contains rational per- 
sonalities and was created by a supreme Personality. A strong argument 
for teleology in the cosmos is presented. A vital place for religion is 
made in this philosophical system. The author holds that philosophy 
must take account of all phenomena, and must seek to correlate 
them, and thus must find a place for the outstanding phenomenon of 
religion. Of course, there is no special argument here for the 
Christian religion, but the logical outcome of this philosophy, carried 
up into theology, would certainly lead straight to the Christian 
system. We have only one criticism. In two or three places the 
author mentions evolution as if he thought it were the settled scientific 
view, whereas every all-round thinker today ought to recognize the fact 
that there are many competent thinkers who are far from convinced that 
evolution has been scientifically established. Our author’s whole system 
would, we feel sure, fit best into the evangelical view of Christianity. He 
is frankly an advocate of what is called Personalism in philosophy, which 
means that, since there are persons in the world and the cosmos itself 
affords many evidences of design, the argument logically leads back to a 
personal Being as the Creator and Upholder of the universe. Per- 
sonalism, therefore, is the only adequate explanation of all realities and 
their phenomena.—Leander S. Keyser in Bible Champion. 


Volumes Defending Faith by Professor Keyser 


R. KEYSER is Professor of Systematic Theology at Wittenberg 
College, Springfield, Ohio. He is a voluminous reader. Few men 
of any school or position in the country are as widely read as he is. 
“Tue RationaL TEst,” an exposition of the principal Biblical doc- 
trines. Price 75c. United Luth. Pub. House. 
“Mawn’s First DrisopEDIENCE,” an interpretation and defense of the 
Biblical account of the Fall of Man. Price $1.00. MacMillan. 
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“A SysTEM OF CHRISTIAN EvIDENCEs,” a statement of the evidences of 
Christianity adapted either for general reading or for study. Price $1.75. 
Lutheran Literary Board. 

“THE Doctrines oF MopEernisM,” a searching, but very fair and fine 
spirited criticism of Dr. Fosdick’s “Modern Use of the Bible,” and some 
other Modernist works. Price 40c. 


’ 


Need for a Revival of Worship 


HE Ideal Church Calendar Service of New York City published 
recently the following estimate of the relative importance of the 
various forms of ministerial service. 


THE PASTOR’S WORK 


The Department of Religious Education of North- 
western University finds that 446 ministers rate the 
divisions of their work in the following order of 
importance: 


. Pastoral calling by the minister 

. Teaching children in Sunday-school 

. Preaching 

. Supporting missions—home and foreign 

. Maintaining the family altar 

. Promoting moral and civic reforms 

. Having children attend Church services 

. Having inspiring music for church service.. 
. Maintaining prayer meeting 

. Keeping benevolences up 

. Promoting fellowship through socials, etc.... 
. Maintaining circulation of Church papers.... 
. Conducting evangelistic campaigns 


The meaning of the table is scarcely clear, but by any interpretation 
it places preaching upon a far lower level than either pastoral calling or 
Sunday-school teaching. 

This opinion is certainly doctrinaire rather than scientific. The great 
periods of church history have been times of powerful preaching. Reli- 
gion is not a question of cold ideas. It flames with moral emotions and 
with heart emotions. Worship is an emotional experience in which the 
whole mind, heart, conscience, self-consciousness and will of man bows 
before the perfect beauty of God. Worship is a supreme achievement. 
Soft music and dim light has little to do with it. It is an ethical, emotional 
and personal response to some vision of the ethical love of God. The 
heart does not easily feel God. It takes time. It takes a kindled soul. 
It takes the Holy Ghost. These things are more easily realized through 
preaching than through teaching. Teaching uses a maximum of intellect 
and a minimum of emotion, it seeks an intellectual response. Preaching 
uses the emotions as richly as the mind, and seeks a personal response. 
The present condition of the Church is partly due to the over-emphasis 
upon teaching as compared with preaching and worship. 


